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the transition to politics was an easy one; for in Wales at
that time, the one great political issue was liberty--
liberty of the tenant against squircarchical tyranny, and of
the Nonconformist against the tyranny of the Established
Church. Those were days in which our newspapers still
dealt faithfully, and at enormous length, with the utter-
ances of I'Yont Bench politicians* Every word uttered by
such leaders as Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, and Bright,
in Parliament and outside Parliament, was reported* And
not only were their speeches reported, they were also
read I A week seldom went by without Richard Lloyd's
reading in his melodious voice to his assembled guests
some stirring utterance of Gladstone calling upon the
electors to put conscience before interest; or of Chamber-
lain's inciting the poor man to rise atid make an end of the
people who toiled not neither did they spin. At all such
debates Lloyd George would be present, at firsc a silent
listener, but from the age of twelve or thereabout a keen
and frequent participant, By such incessant practice his
natural gift of speech was cultivated and disciplined,
while the foundation of his knowledge of contemporary
politics was securely laid* It was the chapel, however*
which made him what, in the strict sense of the term,
we should call a public speaker,
On a previous page mention has been made of the part
played by the " Little Bethels " of Wales, notably in the
religious, but even more perhaps in the cultural, life of
the community. Apart from the sermon, which habituated
the listeners to first-rate oratory, the three instruments of
culture associated with the chapel were the Sunday school,
the Literary Meeting, and the Society (commonly known
as the Scitty In England a Sunday school is a place m
which children are taught religious knowledge* It does
not fail to be that in Wales, of course; but far more is it a